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Highway Folly 


AS BRITAIN becomes a fully motor- 
ized society, the clamour to improve 
the roads will grow louder. Nobody 
doubts that increasing sums of public 
money will have to be allocated to 
major schemes of highway develop- 
ment and improvement. It is also ob- 
vious, however, that the expenditure 
that the nation can afford will be far 
too small to get the traffic flowing 
freely. The first objective must be to 
try to stop the growth of road traffic 
from causing still greater physical 
hazards and discomforts, more waste- 
ful losses of time and energy, and 


' worse effects upon social amenities. 


It is essential to establish a wise order 


_ of priorities in the allocation of the 


| highway budget. 
At present highway expenditure is 
| governed by short-term, ad hoc, and 


| any general principle can be said to 
govern road policy, it is that of re- 





_ highly pragmatic considerations. If 


lieving the most congested routes 
and bottlenecks, although all sorts of 
special pressures and administrative 
traditions obstruct the application of 
even this crude objective. No doubt 
this rule-of-thumb approach is sen- 
sible enough, up to a point, in some 
cases, but there are other cases where 
it will accomplish in fact little or 
nothing. In any event, proper high- 
way planning calls for some critical 
decisions about the shape of our cities 
and the distribution of our popula- 
tion. 

Present plans for London envisage 
faster highways through the suburbs 
and piecemeal improvements in the 
inner areas. These plans will further 
damage local shopping and civic 
centres (such as Finchley Road) and 
will bisect residential communities 
(such as Hampstead Garden Suburb). 
But what will be gained ? The traffic 
will speed along a little faster only to 
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be bogged down more chaotically 
than now in places like Archway, 
Kentish Town, and Seven Sisters 
Road. What then ? Further extension 
of these highways into the centre 
through densely built areas would be 
enormously costly, and ought only to 
be considered as part of much broader 
redevelopment schemes which would 
regroup residential districts and resite 
local centres away from the main 
routes. 

Highway planners, like the traffic 
itself, ought to know their destina- 
tions. In the case of London, the 
American system of rapid accessi- 
bility to the city centre, plus clogging 
congestion once arrived there, ought 
surely not to be imitated, for three 
reasons: 1, the enormous cost; 2, the 
injurious incidental effect upon resi- 
dential and local amenities which is 
worse where money is scarce (the 
Americans at least spend lavishly 
upon wholly new routes); and 3, the 
impact of so much traffic upon the 
central area itself. The only real al- 
ternative is to establish traffic sub- 
centres with facilities for mass park- 
ing and rapid public transport to the 
central area. These sub-centres might 
be placed fairly close in (e.g. behind 
the main line stations) or further out 
(e.g. places like Golders Green). The 
important points are that the new 
highways should be related to a 
general communications plan, and 
that great care should be taken to 
avoid the creation of “corridor com- 
munities’, whence yet more people 
will flee to become long-distance 
commuters. 


Changes 


Mr L. P. Ellicott, cBE, ARIBA, has 
been appointed as Chief Housing and 
Planning Inspector in succession to 
the late S. L. G. Beaufoy. 

Mr John R. James, oBE, succeeds 
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At the same time, sensible highway 
planning could do a great deal to 
bring about a more sensible distribu- 
tion of employment, thus easing the 
chaotic traffic pressure in the great 
conurbations. In East Anglia, for ex- 
ample, an improved highway system 
between towns and ports would speed 
town development schemes and ease 
pressure upon the Port of London. If 
the next motorway were to be run 
from (say) Newcastle to Sheffield, or 
from Scotland to Lancashire, the 
Government’s plans for pumping 
more employment into the older in- 
dustrial regions would be much 
helped—although sensible locations 
for new development within these 
regions would still be important. The 
present highway budget simply con- 
firms the economic predominance of 
south-east England, which is surely 
foolish. 

Wise highway planning cannot 
perhaps be expected without ad- 
ministrative reorganization. High- 
ways are certainly not properly inte- 
grated with local planning, partly 
because they depend upon annual 
grants doled out by a Ministry which 
(to speak frankly) has little regard to 
the social consequences of its acts. 
Highway matters (like many other 
matters) would fall into better per- 
spective if responsibility for all aspects 
of physical planning were concen- 
trated in the same Ministry. Mean- 
while the Minister of Transport 
should be remorselessly pursued to 
state and to justify his department's 
broader objectives. 

P, J. 0. 8 


at MHLG 


Mr Ellicott as Chief Technical Plan- 
ner of the Ministry. 

Our congratulations and_ best 
wishes for success in these important 
posts go to both these officers. 
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POPULATION, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND HOUSING TRENDS IN THE 


WEST MIDLANDS 


The paper summarized below was read at the conference ‘‘A 
Regional Plan for Industrial Dispersal and Overspill” which was 
jointly organized by the Town and Country Planning Association 
and the Midlands New Towns Society and held at Birmingham 
Friends’ Meeting House on Wednesday, 5 July. 


by D. E. C. EVERSLEY and VALERIE JACKSON 


HILE THE population of Eng- 
W ix and Wales increased by 

5°3 per cent between 1951 
and 1961, that of the Midland region 
(the five counties of Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Shropshire) increased 
by 7:5 per cent. The West Midlands 
conurbation (Birmingham and the 
Black Country) increased by 4-8 per 
cent—from less than 2} million to 
more than 2} million, whereas the re- 
mainder of the region increased by 
10°3 per cent. 

In growing at a rate not much less 
than that of the country as a whole 
the West Midlands conurbation was 
unique, since the other conurbations 
were either virtually static or actually 
declined. Yet Birmingham lost by 
emigration some 80,000 people and 
the rest of the old built-up areas, not- 
ably Wolverhampton and Smeth- 
wick, lost over 40,000. This outward 
movement, however, was almost 
counterbalanced by the influx of 
young migrants, predominantly male, 
from other parts of the country and 
from overseas. 

Emigration from Birmingham and 
the older settled areas was almost en- 
tirely absorbed by the new residential 
areas on the fringes of the conurba- 
tion (like Aldridge, Solihull, and 
Tettenhall) and by districts in the 


green belt and just beyond. During 
the period these areas increased their 
population by about 30 per cent (six 
times the national rate). But the gain 
in these outer areas was by no means 
uniform. While Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, and Worcestershire gained 
heavily, Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire grew at less than the national 
rate. The same applied to a more 
marked degree in the Welsh border 
counties from Monmouthshire to 
Montgomeryshire, some of which not 
only lost by emigration but actually 
had an excess of deaths over births. 
This, of course, clearly indicates an 
ageing population—in other words 
the emigrants contained a high pro- 
portion of young people. 

During the last five years the pro- 
cess of outward movement from the 
conurbation to fringe areas and be- 
yond, combined with immigration to 
the region from outside, has acce- 
lerated. Indeed some of the fringe 
areas — Halesowen, Tettenhall, 
Bromsgrove, and others—are rapidly 
filling up. Net immigration from out- 
side the region, according to a re- 
vised estimate based on the recent 
census, would appear to be of the 
order of 60,000, very much more than 
was previously thought. 

Forecasts of future population must 
also be revised upwards. Higher mar- 
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riage and birth rates (especially 
among the coloured population), 
lower death rates, and the coming to 
maturity of the immediate post-war 
‘“‘bulge’”’ generation can hardly fail to 
produce growth by natural increase 
of at least 300,000 in the conurbation 
in the next twenty years. 


Increase in Number of Jobs 


The high rate of population growth 
in the area can be attributed mainly 
to one stimulus: the increase in the 
number of jobs available. In Great 
Britain employment has increased 
by 7°1 per cent since 1951, but in the 
Midland region by 10-2 per cent, and 
in Birmingham by 9-9 per cent. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1960, 61,000 new 
jobs were created in the conurbation. 
If this trend were to continue it would 
mean 250,000 more jobs in the next 
twenty years. Many of the new jobs 
have been filled by single men. If they 
were to marry and have families the 
total problem would be even worse. 

The greatest increase, in Birming- 
ham and the conurbation, 15 per 
cent in the last five years, has been in 
service and office jobs. Some of this 
growth made good a previous de- 
ficiency but it is now proceeding at 
far too rapid a rate and is quite 
uncontrolled. 

Throughout the last decade there 
has been a chronic shortage of labour 
in the conurbation. With the excep- 
tion of a few brief periods of recession 
in the motor-car industry, unemploy- 
ment has not been much above 1 per 
cent for some years. In the absence of 
a reservoir of latent labour most of the 
new jobs have been filled by immi- 
grants. 


An Enormous Housing Demand 


Population and employment pres- 
sures, taken in conjunction with the 
obsolescent condition of much of the 
housing in the older parts of the con- 
urbation, lead to an enormous hous- 
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ing demand which present rates of 
building do not begin to meet. Indeed 
the position is deteriorating quickly. 

The annual need of the conurba- 
tion is probably something like 20,000 
houses for new family units and re- 
placements. In addition there is an 
enormous back-log. Yet only 11,500 
houses were built by all agencies, 
public and private, and this figure is 
going down. In Birmingham alone 
the annual requirement is about 9,000 
houses per annum, yet only 3,300 
were built. Not many more than 
1,000 slums are cleared each year- 
yet each year 4,000 houses become 
obsolete. 

For clearance of existing slums, 
replacement of houses becoming 
obsolete, relief of overcrowding and 
accommodation of new households, 
the West Midlands conurbation needs 
300,000 new dwellings in the next 
twenty years. Not more than 200,000 
of these can be built in the conurba- 
tion, which leaves an overspill prob- 
lem of 100,000 approximately equal 
to what has been achieved by the new 
towns of England and Wales in the 
first ten years of their existence. 

Since most of the dormitory fringe 
areas are now almost filled up, and 
indeed will shortly begin to generate 
overspill problems of their own, these 
100,000 or more houses which will be 
needed within the next twenty years 
will have to be built beyond the green 
belt. To perform this task present 
overspill arrangements are pitifully 
inadequate. By the end of 1960 only 
1,463 houses had become available as 
the result of seven years of negotiation 
with over 100 different authorities. If 
all present plans come to fruition the 
most one can hope for is a further 
10,000 or so houses in the next ten to 
fifteen years. This hardly begins to 
touch the fringes of the problem. If 
the much greater need is to be met 
then much bolder schemes are called 
for. 
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|THE EXPERIENCE OF WEST MIDLANDS 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL PROJECTS 


This was the second paper (here summarized) to be read at the 
West Midlands conference on Wednesday, 5 July.* 


experiences of nearly 200 firms 

which have moved or intend to 
move out of Birmingham were in- 
vestigated. T'wo-thirds of them fall 
into two categories and these are the 
subject of this paper. 

1. Those which moved to South 
Wales. 

2. Those which moved or intend to 
move to overspill or other recep- 
tion areas, mostly near at hand but 
more recently to places as far away 
as Weston-super- Mare. 


l THE course of a recent study the 


Movement to South Wales 


Compelled to seek other accom- 
modation by the inadequacy or un- 
suitability of existing premises, and 
urged by the Board of Trade to move 
toa Development Area, thirteen Bir- 
mingham firms moved into fourteen 
factory buildings in South Wales. All 
but one of these moves took place 
before 1951. Two were of complete 
firms, twelve were branches. One of 
the two which moved completely has 
since brought back its administration 
and part of its production to the West 
Midland area. Two of the branches 
have been closed because their capa- 
city was no longer required. 

Once having decided on the move, 
the choice of location within the area 
seems to have been determined by 
three main factors: 

-*A later issue of Town and Country Plan- 
ning will contain a report of the discussion at 
the conference and the revised joint policy 
memorandum of the Town and Country 


Planning Association and the Midlands New 
Towns Society. 


by BRIAN LOASBY 


1, availability of premises ; 2, acces- 
sibility of the site; 3, supply of labour. 

Of the total number of firms which 
moved approximately half were rea- 
sonably satisfied and half were dis- 
satisfied. The biggest single cause of 
complaint seems to have been the in- 
feriority of South Wales as a distri- 
buting centre, partly because it is in 
one corner of the national market 
whereas Birmingham is near the cen- 
tre, and partly because the trans- 
port facilities are much less satisfac- 
tory. The failure of communications 
to match industrial development in 
South Wales seems to be a major ob- 
stacle to the complete success of that 
development. Supply of materials and 
deliveries of finished goods are both 
affected, particularly deliveries. 

Few complaints have been received 
about the quality or availability of 
labour. Only two firms which moved 
to somewhat remote rural sites, with 
little or no tradition of factory work 
of any kind, showed any signs of dis- 
satisfaction. 

The most successful branches seem 
to be those which are completely re- 
sponsible for the manufacture of cer- 
tain products and are therefore able 
to achieve a large measure of inde- 
pendence from the main works. This 
is not possible for all types of firm, but 
where it is possible it does seem to 
make for happier working. 

Independence of administration is 
less important but some measure of 
self-government is none the less very 
desirable. It is important, too, that 
the branch should be given an anchor- 
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age in the locality by employing local 
men in responsible positions. 

Few of the factors that make for 
success or failure are fixed or immut- 
able. Communications can be im- 
proved, labour can be trained, within 
the limits of availability sites can be 
chosen with greater care, and prob- 
lems of administration can be miti- 
gated if not entirely avoided. It must 
be admitted, however, that given a 
free choice, almost all the firms which 
moved would have preferred, and 
would still prefer, a site in or near 
Birmingham. 


Movement to Overspill and 
Other Reception Areas 


Movement into overspill and re- 
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ception areas presents some strong | 
contrasts to movement into South 
Wales. Immediately obvious are the 
differences in the number of firms 
involved (111 as against 13), the pre- 
dominance of complete transfers (89 
out of 111), and the period during 
which the removals took place (all 
but 14 after 1951, and the great 
majority during the last six years), 
Moreover, apart from three pro- 
jected transfers to Weston-super- 
Mare, this has been a short distance | 
movement to places within twenty | 
miles or so of Birmingham. Sixty. | 
four went to places in Staffordshire, 
twenty-two to Warwickshire, and 
twenty-one to Worcestershire. 

The reasons for moving were, how- 


Aerial view of Birmingham. 


Fox Photos 
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ever, much the same as in the case of 
the firms which moved to South 
Wales. Lack of room for expansion 
and the extreme scarcity and high 
cost of sites in Birmingham were the 
principal reasons. Some firms were 
displaced by redevelopment schemes, 
others complained of the inefficiency 
of their old premises, of labour short- 
ages, of traffic congestion leading to 
loading and unloading difficulties, 
but none, it appears, was prepared to 
move until compelled to by the ex- 
pansion of its operations. 


Difficulties that Could be Mitigated 


Most firms faced with the prospect 
of removal viewed it as at best an ex- 
pense and a headache, at worst a 
nightmare. They were daunted by 
the capital cost, by the work of plan- 
ning and supervising the move, by the 
inevitable dislocation and consequent 
initial loss of production, and by the 
risk of failure. These difficulties are 
undoubtedly formidable and should 
not be minimized. They could how- 
ever be mitigated to some extent. In- 
formation about what the overspill 
areas have to offer in terms of labour 
supply, transport facilities and houses 
for transferred workers has so far been 
inadequate and publicity poor. What 
is needed above all is information 
about the success of firms which have 
made similar moves in the past. 

Once having decided to take the 
plunge many firms appear to have 
started their search by looking for al- 
ternative sites within the city boun- 
daries. More recently, firms have 
increasingly come to regard such a 
search as foredoomed to failure. Nor 
do they expect much help from Bir- 
mingham Corporation or the Board of 
Trade. The one is associated in their 
minds with compulsory purchase and 
the other with control. A few years 
ago the usual method of searching for 
a site was to go to an estate agent, or 
to look oneself. Happily the local 
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authorities of the reception areas 
have recently acquired a reputation 
for helpfulness and firms wishing to 
move often approach them direct. 
Since the local authority is not always 
the planning authority, however, this 
method does not always result in firms 
being guided to the most appropriate 
places. 


Choosing a Site 


In so far as industrialists have free- 
dom of choice they appear to be in- 
fluenced by four main factors, of 
which the most important is conveni- 
ence. 

Generally speaking the nearest site 
is regarded as the simplest and the 
safest. Normally, convenience points 
clearly to a move further out in the 
direction in which the firm lies from 
the centre. If a branch is to be es- 
tablished this facilitates transport 
between the old site and the new. 
Workers and executives are likely to 
live in this direction and if, in addi- 
tion, most of the suppliers are in this 
sector they will be able to avoid enter- 
ing the city. 

The nature and cost of the site are 
also important. A relatively cheap 
site means more money to spend on 
the best possible factory building. 
Aldridge was much favoured in the 
recent past and no less than twenty- 
one Birmingham firms have moved 
there, but this has pushed up-the price 
of what little available land remains. 


Availability of Labour 


The third consideration, avail- 
ability of labour, was also one of the 
main attractions of Aldridge some 
years ago but, as with land, the ex- 
tensive development there has led 
some firms to think that supplies of 
labour may be better elsewhere. 

Other things being equal, a co- 
operative local authority can some- 
times tip the scales in favour of one 
site as against another. 
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Decentralization “a blessing in 
disguise” 

Unlike the firms which moved to 
South Wales, the great majority of 
the firms which moved to overspill 
areas seemed well satisfied with the 
move. Many indeed said that they 
were glad now that the move was 
forced upon them and that it was a 
blessing in disguise. 

Among the many advantages men- 
tioned the increase in efficiency made 
in labour costs was not uncommon 
and this had been bettered by some 
firms. This confirms the view that 
though firms rarely move because 
they would be more efficient else- 
where the country would benefit if 
they did. 

Next to increased efficiency the 
pleasanter surroundings of the new 
site occasioned most comment. Per- 
haps one of the useful by-products of 
these moves is a growing realization 
that an industrial area can be clean 
and attractive, and that it is better if 
it is so. 

Ability to expand, which was the 
chief reason for the move, is of course 
also a matter of great importance. 
This is linked to the lower cost of 
land. Some firms said they would not 
have been able to expand at all had 
it been necessary to pay Birmingham 
prices for land. 

Until saturation point is reached 
labour is almost always more plenti- 
ful in a reception area. Skilled labour 
may be scarce but it can be trained. 
None the less, most firms which have 
moved rely quite heavily on Birming- 
ham for their key workers. Partly be- 
cause of the reluctance of workers, 
and more particularly their wives, to 
move to the reception areas, but more 
because of the failure of the receiving 
authorities to provide enough houses 
at the right time, the number of 
workers who have actually moved 
house is very small. Some firms have 
experienced much difficulty as a re- 
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sult. Many firms have been compelled 
to provide their own transport out of 
the city and a two-way traffic has 


developed, an outward stream of pri- | 


vate buses and vans matching the in- 
ward stream to the large Birmingham 
firms. So far there has been little can- 
celling out of the two movements, 
Though public transport is a sub- 
ject of complaint the reception areas 
suffer few disadvantages in the de- 
livery of supplies or the dispatch of 


finished products. It is found that | 


suppliers and visiting customers wel- 
come the opportunity of avoiding the 
conurbation. Many of the reception 
areas such as Aldridge, Brownhills, 
and Cannock are particularly well 
placed in regard to existing and pro- 
jected main roads and motorways. 
It is often argued that Birmingham 
industry is so tightly knit that it is im- 
possible for any firm to move very far. 
It is true that many of these firms are 


either suppliers of other firms in the | 


Birmingham area or dependent on 
them for components or for proces- 
sing. But this does not mean that a 
firm cannot move twenty miles, or 
even a good deal further given good 
communications, without much in- 
convenience. Nevertheless a few firms 
do complain of loss of personal con- 
tacts through the move but most 
agree that this difficulty is far out- 
weighed by the obvious advantages. 


Conclusions 


Firms move into reception areas 
firstly because they cannot continue in 
their old premises, and secondly be- 
cause land in Birmingham is too dear, 
labour too scarce, and roads too con- 
gested. Their choice of a new site is 
likely to be determined mainly by 
ease of access for their workers, execu- 
tives, and suppliers; and this choice is 
likely to be as satisfactory in experi- 


ence as it appeared in prospect—per- | 


haps rather more so. It offers expan- 
sion and efficiency at a much lower 
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cost of land; it offers a greater labour 
supply, at the cost of bringing key 
workers out from Birmingham; it 
offers pleasant surroundings; and it 
offers the avoidance of congestion 
and the scramble for parking space. 
It offers peace of mind. But it is neces- 
sary to sound a warning. The idea of 
overspill is the joint movement of 
industry and people; the firms that 
have moved, though they still em- 
ploy many of their Birmingham 
workers, have, with few exceptions, 
taken very few to live in the new loca- 
tions. The typical firm relies almost 
entirely on those it brings out of Bir- 
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mingham daily and on those local 
workers it has recruited. But the sup- 
ply of local workers in the fringe areas 
is not inexhaustible, nor is the supply 
of suitable sites. When these are ex- 
hausted firms will have to be pre- 
pared to move to places much further 
away and there will have to be a much 
greater movement of people. Many 
of these will have to move home since 
distances will be too great for daily 
travel even if that were desirable. 
Weston-super-Mare and Hereford 
are among the earliest examples of 
this type of move and may well set the 
pattern for the future. 


INQUIRY INTO PROPOSED SITE FOR 


SKELMERSDALE 


The author of this report attended the Skelmersdale Inquiry on 
Friday, 2 June, to make a statement on behalf of the Town and 


Country Planning Association. This was the third and last day of 


the inquiry and the statement was one of the last to be made before 


the winding-up speeches. 


FIRST OUTLINED the policy of the 

Association, which I expressed as 

being the promotion of decentrali- 
zation of population with employ- 
ment, accommodated in units of 
rational size and at humane densities. 

Isaid that there was an urgent need 
nationally for planned decentraliza- 
tion on a large scale because the popu- 
lation was growing, was splitting 
up into smaller and therefore more 
numerous families, and because ur- 
ban congestion, despite all that had so 
far been done, remained appalling. 
Unless such a policy were carried out 
we were faced with the folly of build- 
ing large quantities of high density 
flats or the almost equal folly of allow- 
ing unrestrained peripheral growth 
around the great cities or, worst of all, 


_ perhaps doing both! 


by L. B. KEEBLE 


The, Association thought that the 
north-west of England needed at least 
four new towns and many. town ex- 
pansions. It welcomed the renewed 
interest of the Minister in creating 
new towns after far too long a period 
of inactivity in this field. 

The proposal to build a new town 
in the Skelmersdale area was of long 
standing; we did not think it neces- 
sary to give opinions about the par- 
ticular site selected, because after all 
the time and work spent upon it, it 
seemed unlikely that the Ministry 
and the Lancashire County Council 
would have chosen a bad site. 

I urged that special pleading by the 
National Farmers’ Union should be 
ignored by the Minister; it was es- 
sential that any agricultural argu- 
ments about whether land should or 
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should not be used for building pur- 
poses should be weighed by means of 
proper objective techniques of the 
kind developed by Lichfield and 
Wibberley rather than in terms of 
emotion. 

Furthermore, it was very impor- 
tant that agricultural arguments, 
even if they did not succeed in defeat- 
ing the proposals entirely, should not 
result in the future shape of the new 
town being distorted, as seemed to 
have happened at Bracknell. 

The problem of dealing with Man- 
chester overspill had been tragically 
mishandled over many years, and it 
was most important that this bung- 
ling should not be repeated in respect 
of Merseyside. 

Finally, I expressed the hope that 
the Minister would not as a result of 
agricultural or any other arguments 
encourage at Skelmersdale very high 
density residential development of 
the kind which was being built at 
Cumbernauld. 


Cross-Examination 

A little to my surprise I was cross- 
examined vigorously and at some 
length on my statement. The repre- 


Correspondence: Iron Bridge at Ironbridge 


Mr Fohn Gloag, President, Society of 
Architectural Historians of Great Britain, 
of 3 The Mall, East Sheen, London, 
S.W.14, writes : 

The note on the iron bridge that 
spans the Severn between Madeley 
and Broseley, published with an il- 
lustration on page 285 of your July 
issue, omits to mention two men who 
inspired and gave architectural form 
to the enterprise. They were John 
Wilkinson, the great ironmaster, 
whose advice and encouragement 
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sentative of the National Farmers’ | 
Union tried to lead me towards ac- 
cepting the extraordinary proposition 
that this country was behind the 
times in not building high density 
tall flats to the same extent as con- 
tinental countries. I told him that I 
thought, on the contrary, this was 
evidence of the relative maturity and 
worth of our civilization. 

The representative of the Country 
Landowners’ Association also had a | 
go at me but I do not remember that | 
he made any particularly important | 
points. | 


The Designated Site 


Finally, the representative of the 
Wigan County Borough Council 
cross-examined me with great cour- 
tesy and skill, but insisted upon deal- 
ing with the particular location of the 
designated site and its nearness to 
adjoining built-up areas. I could not, 
and did not, claim any intimate know- 
ledge of the particular site and its sur- 
roundings but tried to point out to 
him that the barren and inhospitable 
Pennines inevitably caused a good 
deal of compression of communities 
on either side of them. 
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finally influenced the decisions of the 
bridge committee, and Thomas Far- 
nolls Pritchard, a Shrewsbury archi- 
tect and builder, who designed the 
bridge in 1775. 

The bridge was cast at the local 
foundries of the Darbys in 1778, and 
erected in 1779. The iron founding 
industry in England and Scotland, 
far from being ‘‘very much in its in- 
fancy”, was, at that time, in a 
flourishing and advanced state of 
development. 
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STUDY TOUR OF AMERICAN CITIES, 1961 


This study tour, the first-ever transatlantic visit by a party of 
British town planners, was arranged by the Town and Country 
Planning Association in co-operation with the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The visit lasted seventeen days (25 April—12 
May) and twenty people took part. The tour leader was Mr D. W. 
Riley, County Planning and Development Officer, Staffordshire, 
and the tour organizer Mr Wyndham Thomas, Director of the 
Association, who drew up the programme with the federal and city 
authorities. We publish a short introduction followed by some notes 
and comments by members of the touring party. 


was to study urban renewal 
problems and policies, develop- 
ment trends in the outer parts of 
metropolitan areas, and urban and 
inter-city highway and _ transporta- 
tion policies. To limit both travel 


Te BROAD purpose of the tour 


| time and costs, the party visited 





only Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. These cities 
are strung out along 230 miles 
of America’s eastern seaboard, but 
make up only a section of the great 
urban belt now stretching 600 miles 
from Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, 
Virginia. Again because of cost, the 
period of the tour was limited to 
seventeen days, and this meant an ex- 
tremely intensive programme which 
made great demands on every mem- 
ber’s stamina. 

At this remove it is a little difficult 
tosay whether members were fortified 
or enervated by the wonderful hospi- 


| tality extended by way of receptions, 


lunches and dinners for the party as a 
whole, and frequent visits by indi- 
viduals and groups to the homes of 
American planners. But certainly it 
was glorious while it was happening, 
and never more so than at the fare- 
well dinner in New York’s Harmonie 
Club given by J. Clarence Davies, the 


able and vigorous chairman of the 
city’s Housing and Redevelopment 
Board. 

Between cities the party travelled 
by bus, the 230-mile trip from New 
York to Washington taking just 
four and a quarter hours. The large 
and comfortable long-distance buses 
are not only a fast and convenient 
means of inter-city travel, but give the 
traveller a panoramic view of the 
extremes of the American scene: from 
the visual squalor of commercialism 
in all its brash ugliness along most 
highways, to the beautifully land- 
scaped parkway which follows the 
flow of the land even to the extent of 
carriageways occasionally separating 
by a hundred yards or more so that 
the swathes cut through woods and 
across hills do not have too explosive 
an effect on the countryside. 

The party enjoyed long sessions 
with top officials and members of city 
planning commissions, urban renewal 
and housing agencies, and highway 
departments. In Washington, too, the 
members met several of President 
Kennedy’s new team, including Dr 
Ralph Weaver, head of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the 
man expected to be in charge of the 
projected Department of Urban 
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Members of the Town and Country Planning Association touring party are seen here with 


Mr Dan Hamady, Assistant Administrator, and other officials of the Housing and Home | 


Finance Agency, Washington. 
Seated |. to r.: T. V. S. Durrant (Surrey), J. G. Jefferson (West Sussex), Mrs Leaver, L. A. 
Leaver (Essex), Dan R. Hamady, D. W. Riley (Staffordshire), Wilfred Burns (Newcastle on 
Tyne), Wyndham Thomas (TCPA), L. W. Lane (LCC), David Thomas (University of 
Durham), G. F. Heath (Portsmouth), and J. M. Gorst (West Suffolk). 
Standing r. to l.: L. Hugh Wilson (Cumbernauld), W. L. Taylor (Glasgow), R. T. Bishop, 
Miss A. M. Lees (Coventry), W. L. Waide (Cambridge), Miss E. Spittal (Renfrewshire and 
Scottish Section, TCPA), J. R. Atkinson (Durham), T. E. North (West Ham), E. C. Roberts 
(Cardiff), and four officials of the HHFA. 





Affairs. And if the legislative instru- 
ments at their disposal seemed un- 
refined by our standards, and their 
machinery cumbersome and under- 
powered, their enthusiasm and vital- 
ity were stimulating to a degree. 

The party learned a great deal, and 
as much from the mistakes made in 
such matters as urban highways 
policies as in the positive achieve- 
ments in stimulating business partici- 
pation in renewal programmes. The 
most important lessons of all, how- 
ever, were of the habits and demands 
that became the accepted pattern in 
a highly prosperous and increasingly 
mobile society. Huge ‘“‘out-of-town” 
shopping centres, restaurants, clubs, 


motels, a widening variety of com- 
mercial entertainments, larger and 
better equipped houses, more cars— 
and more miles a year driven by 
owners—the boat as the new status 
symbol, drive-in cinemas; all these 
things and many more are now, or 
soon will be, making their impact felt 





here. An anticipatory study of the 
suburban and satellite areas of metro- 
politan centres in America is the best 
possible preparation for British plan- 
ners. 

Because of the great success of this 
one, the Association certainly intends 
to organize another American study | 
tour, though this may not be before 
the spring of 1963. 
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USA: TRAFFIC AND PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


In this article the City Planning Officer of Newcastle-on- Tyne 
describes provision for private and public transport and the systems 
of traffic control now being developed in American cities. 


riageway roads have been built. 
The earlier roads are lined with 
what the Americans call ‘“‘auto- 
mobile oriented uses” such as motels, 
petrol stations, used-car lots, diners, 
drive-in cinemas, some individual 
large shops—all forming an _ inco- 
herent mass that is the antithesis of all 
that planning tries to achieve. If all 
that British planning has done in the 
last fifteen years has been to obviate 
this kind of development it will have 
been well worth while. 
Newer roads built as turnpikes or 
parkways are, however, magnificent. 


F isso MILEAGES of dual car- 


In multi-storey car parks the charges are 
usually heavy. 


United States Information Service 
® 





by WILFRED BURNS 


They have no frontage development; 
all junctions are designed for free 
flow and bridges are faced with 
stone; all have speed limits of 55 or 60 
m.p.h., and greater speeds mean loss 
of licence. These new roads siphon 
off great volumes of traffic from 
the overcrowded existing networks. 
The Lower Manhattan expressway in 
New York will, it is predicted, remove 
about 75,000 vehicles daily from local 
streets. The parkway strips on the less 
heavily trafficked ones are sometimes 
used for picnics, and timber benches 
and tables are provided in clearings 
along the parkway. 

The roads and most of the junctions 
are in scale with the landscape, and 
driving generally is very good. Opi- 
nions vary as to the value of overhead 
signs but the structures for carrying 
the signs tend to be heavy and clurnsy 
and, except at complicated inter- 
sections, my view is that a British type 
side-of-the-road sign is preferable to 
the overhead one. 

In the more suburbanized areas the 
signs add to the welter of visual chaos 
already existing and the whole atmo- 
sphere is made even worse by the vast 
amount of overhead wire that is 
allowed. 


Traffic Flow by Linked Signals 


In cities, all the roads are properly 
laned and “‘one-way”’ streets formed 
from the typical American gridiron 
are often used to increase the capa- 
city. The signals are normally linked 
to give smooth flow but the best sys- 
tem ofall was certainly that which has 
been developed in Baltimore and 
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United States Information Service 


Manhattan: Riverside Drive runs close to apartment houses overlooking the Hudson River. 
Nearer the river’s edge is the new West Side Highway. 


which enables the lights to be set to 
cater for the actual traffic on the 
roads. 

In this system, radar counters are 
placed at certain points of the street 
network to count the traffic passing. 
These counts go back to the electronic 
control centre which has nine master 
controllers (the city being divided 
into eight zones). The high-speed 
computer analyses the figures of flow 
to find the most satisfactory setting 
out of 220 possible combinations for 
the traffic lights and communicates 
this back to the automatic controllers 
on the streets. The various linked sys- 
tems are automatically adjusted by 
the computer as the volumes vary. If 
the volumes vary enough to require 
the linkage itself to be altered, this is 
done at intervals of six minutes. The 


scheme involved altering or installing 
signals at 612 intersections, the in- 
stallation of 80 electronic controllers 
at junctions, and the installation of 32 
radar detectors. At many junctions 
the pedestrians have a phase of the 
lights. The system is enormously 
expensive but, as far as one could see, 
is immensely successful. In our money 
terms the system cost about {1 
million and the total money spent by 
the traffic department in the last six 
years amounted to about £2 million. 

The alternative which was con- 
sidered in Baltimore was to control 
the lights by having a predetermined 
tape recording of the changing con- 
ditions based on averages found by 


survey. Mr Marples has studied the) 


Baltimore system and it is under: 
stood that the Road Research Labor: 
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atory is examining the experiment in 
detail. The street capacity under 
good conditions can become 1,200 
vehicles per lane at peak hour but the 
more usual design figure for a good 
lights system is 600-800 vehicles per 
lane. 

A great many underpasses asso- 
ciated with surface traffic lights are 
incorporated in towns. These work 
successfully. 


The Parked Motor Car 


In residential streets, cars usually 
line both sides of the road because of 
inadequate garage space. This is 
found even in the slum areas and 
illustrates the scale of the problem of 
providing for the parked vehicle at 
home. The older residential streets in 
the towns visited appear to be wider 
than ours and this parked traffic can, 
therefore, be accommodated more 
easily. 

Parking meters are used on a big 
scale and parking is regarded as a 
business. Owners of property often 
decide to pull down an existing build- 
ing in order to make it into parking 
space because income can be in- 
creased thereby. Parking charges are 
heavy but some shops attract custom 
by repaying the first hour or even the 
first two hours parking charge if goods 
beyond a certain value are bought in 
the shops. Attendant parking is liked 
less by the public than pigeon-hole 
parking. 

The parking charges in the centre 
of Washington were 10 c. (1s.) for one 
hour only at a. parking meter, and 
35 ¢. (2s. 6d.) for the first hour with 
85 c. for all day in an off-street car 
park. In Baltimore the charge was 
50 c. (3s. 6d.) for the first hour in an 
off-street car park; the charge for all 
day averaged at $1 10c. (8s.). In New 
York the first hour at a parking meter 
was 10 c. (1s.) and $1 (7s.) in an off- 
street car park. 

New York commissioned a detailed 
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parking study and the consulting 
engineer recommended the construc- 
tion of sixteen municipal parking 
garages for 10,000 car spaces. The 
City Planning Commission, how- 
ever, decided that the new facilities 
would simply increase the number of 
vehicles entering the congested busi- 
ness area and did not accept the re- 
commendation. This decision was 
taken at a time when business was 
booming, more offices were being 
built in New York, and greater acti- 
vity was taking place in certain retail- 
ing functions and in cultural and 
entertainment activities. This, in my 
view, is an eminently sensible deci- 
sion but is one which is hard to make. 
Very large car parks are sometimes 
proposed. In Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, one car park of 5,000-6,000 
car spaces is proposed (and will be 
connected to the shopping centre by 
conveyors of some kind). Two car 
parks of 2,000 capacity, and one of 
3,000 capacity, in the heart of the 
central area are also proposed. 


Public Transport to be Developed 


In the cities visited, the Americans 
are trying to develop public trans- 
port on a large scale. In Washington, 
for example, they are hoping to have 
underground railways running into 
the heart of the city and express bus 
services along the main roads. They 
see clearly the need for good public 
transport as part of city development. 
This view seems to be fairly general 
now, and rail services are seen as an 
important part of the comprehensive 
transportation plan which includes 
freeways, rapid transit buses, and rail 
facilities. In Philadelphia, freeways 
were deliberately kept on a modest 
scale in the belief that rails can and 
should carry the main peak-hour 
burden of city centre trips. To achieve 
greater rail service the city subsidized 
the service so that lower fares could be 


charged. 
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A pattern of roadway marks the intersection of Grand Central and Belt Parkways on Long 
Island, near New York City. 


In New York, they have decided 
that public transport should be 
developed more and that there should 
be no more parking garages which 
simply encourage people to bring 
their cars into the problem area and 
so aggravate the traffic problems. 

Long-distance buses operate on the 
freeway and are usually comfortable 
and fast. Toilets are provided at the 
rear of the buses and they operate 
non-stop, for example, between New 
York and Washington, a distance of 
over 200 miles. 

In cities, there are trams and buses 
but the ones we saw were not of our 
standard. The driver does all the 
work, There is a machine next to him 
which takes a standard fare (25 c.) 
(1s. gd.) in Washington, and 15 c. in 
New York. For this standard fare one 


can travel 200 yards or the whole 
length of the route, which may be five 
or six or even more miles. The driver 
gives change to the passenger, who 


sorts out the right money for the | 


machine. The doors are closed auto- 
matically by the driver, who pulls a 
lever, and there is a front door for 
loading and a middle door for un- 
loading. This system saves in man- 
power but means that few people take 
short rides because of the expense, and 
so one of the biggest factors in making 
a system economic is lost. The same 
standard fare operates for the subway 
trains. 

One effect of this system may be 
that people are encouraged to live 
further out from the city because the 
cost of travel is not thereby affected. 
On the other hand, low-density areas 
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cannot support public transport and 
herein lies a dilemma. 

New ideas in transport are being 
put forward from time to time. For 
Detroit, for example, a radial mono- 
rail system was suggested. A com- 
muter would have a self-propelled 
unit (a capsule) which would be col- 
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lected by a tractor at residential street 
corners. At certain terminal points 
the capsules would become monorail- 
borne, and capsules could be lifted 
from one level to another by lifts. 
Another idea being discussed is for 
cars to be guided electrically along 
the intensively used highways. 


USA: THE PLANNING COMMISSIONER 


The author of this note, until recently Chairman of Glasgow’s 
Planning Committee, was the only elected representative member of 
the touring party. In this note he describes the functions and status of 


the American Planning Commissioner. 


that an interpreter would be 

helpful. The words are the same 
but the meanings seem different. Like 
the night I asked a local politician to 
fix a meeting for me. . . 

So it is with status, functions, posi- 
tions. You might think “planning 
commission member” was the same 
as “planning committee member” 
but it is not. Compared with a plan- 
ning committee member, the plan- 
ning commission member in, for 
example, New York, probably has 
less power, equal influence, and more 
money. 

In New York there is a City Plan- 
ning Commission of seven persons; 
six appointed by the mayor for over- 
lapping eight-year terms and the 
chief engineer of the Board of Esti- 
mate, the city’s budgetary control- 
ling body. They are paid for their 
services and are removable only by 
the mayor. Their staff numbers some 
184. 

There appear to be six basic 
functions assigned to the City Plan- 
ning Commission: 

(a) master planning; (6) zoning; 
(c) mapping; (d) capital budgeting; 


Set an In the USA you feel 


by CLLR WILLIAM L. TAYLOR 


(e) site approval; and (/) an omnibus 
grouping of other functions. 


An Advisory Function 


It might appear from this summary 
that the Commission is very powerful 
but in fact it is mainly advisory in its 
functions. For example, although the 
New York City Planning Commission 
has secured the enactment of a new 
“Zoning Resolution”, enforcement 
will be the primary responsibility not 
of the Commission but of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings. 

By “master planning” is meant the 
preparation, adoption, and modifica- 
tion of plans for the improvement of 
the city. In co-operation with other 
departments, plans are produced for 
housing, schools, libraries, roads, 
community and other facilities. 

“Zoning” involves the establish- 
ment of criteria for the building and 
re-building of residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial premises through- 
out the city. Here we find regulations 
relating to use, bulk, and density of 
developments. There are also regula- 
tions with regard to car parking and 
open space. There are bonuses avail- 
able to developers for the incorpora- 
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Kalamazoo Gazette, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Comfort at the movies—the drive-in cinema! 


tion within their schemes of open 
spaces, plazas, and arcades. 

Under “‘mapping”’ comes the main- 
tenance of the city map upon which is 
recorded the exact location, width, 
and grade of streets and arterial high- 
ways, and the location of bridges, 
tunnels, parks, and playgrounds. 

‘Capital budgeting”’ is the drafting 
of a programme of proposed expendi- 
tures upon capital projects. Accord- 
ing to the Official Directory, “capital 
projects are public improvements of a 
permanent nature, which include the 
acquisition of property ofa permanent 
nature. . .”” Departmental estimates 
for six succeeding years are submitted 
to the City Planning Commission and 
the Director of the Budget. Among 
other reports submitted is a certificate 
by the mayor as to the maximum 
amount of debt which, in his opinion, 
the city may soundly incur for capital 
projects during the ensuing calendar 
year. Public hearings then take place 
and thereafter the Commission makes 
its recommendations to the Board of 
Estimate and the City Council. The 
final document is a one-year Capital 


Budget and a five-year Capital Pro- 
gramme. 

“Site approval’ includes the re- 
porting by the Commission on the 
conformity of proposed public im- 
provements with the Master Plan. 
They will also report upon the suit- 
ability of such improvements with 
respect to location, size, physical 
features, land use and relation to 
existing and proposed public and 
private projects. 

Under “other functions” are to be 
found the approval of public and 
publicly assisted housing projects. 


There are also other functions all | 


designed to ensure that the Commis 
sion has the opportunity to report 
upon proposals which might have an 
impact upon the city’s physical 
growth and development. 

The commissioners I met were 
dedicated men and women but few in 
number and limited in influence. 
They appear to be doing a good job 
but if they had greater power I am 
certain they could play an even more 
effective and constructive role in the 
reshaping of their cities. 
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USA: PRIVATE ENTERPRISE TOWN 


BUILDING 


Everyone knows that in the United States ‘‘the least government is 
the best government”? and that private initiative is all-important. 
Even so, one is surprised at the extent to which private initiative can 
lead the way in urban renewal and new community building. 


new schemes for city centre re- 

development sponsored by na- 
tional finance houses, insurance com- 
panies, or private entrepreneurs. In 
new development we have seen the 
ill-fated Allhallows scheme in Kent 
and more recently a scheme for a pri- 
vate new town at Cramlington in 
Northumberland. In America the 
private initiative and finance are 
often of a local rather than a national 
character, and the involvement is 
deeper and on a more permanent 
basis. In many American cities, busi- 
ness men and other leading citizens 
are concerned at the decay and con- 
gestion in the central areas. Realizing 
that they must redevelop to survive, 
they raise funds to engage staff to pre- 
pare schemes which they persuade the 
Planning Commission to adopt and 
which are then carried out by private 
and public resources. Washington 
and Baltimore are cases in point. 


[ BRITAIN we hear daily of more 


Washington’s Downtown 


The central area of Washington is 
in decline—or as the Americans 
would say, ‘“Washington’s downtown 
issick”, The business district is part of 
L’Enfant’s 1791 plan and covers some 
1,800 acres lying immediately north 
of the ‘‘Federal Triangle” and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue which runs from the 
White House to the Capitol. In this 
area many buildings are obsolete, the 
motor car is making life increasingly 


by J. R. ATKINSON 


uncomfortable and dangerous for the 
pedestrian, property values have 
fallen, and retail sales have declined 
in the face of competition from car- 
orientated suburban shopping cen- 
tres. As a measure of self-preservation, 
local business men have established 
the National Downtown Committee, 
Inc. and collected a large sum of 
money (500,000 dollars has been 
mentioned) to engage a full-time 
director and staff of ten to prepare 
plans for the redevelopment of the 
area. In the twelve months since its 
appointment this team has produced 
sketch plans which are based on the 
idea of a large cruciform-shaped 
pedestrian mall from which vehicles 
are excluded. Around this substantial 
rebuilding will take place with an 
increase of 6 million square feet of 
floor space. Arrangements will also be 
made for linkage to a new rail rapid 
transit system and to major highways 
on the east side of the scheme. Parking 
spaces will be increased from 15,000 
to 25,000 by 1981. This is an ambi- 
tious scheme with a dignity which 
befits the nation’s capital. It has had 
wide publicity and a favourable 
reception; if it is accepted by the 
Planning Commission then it should, 
with its “‘built-in” business support, 
be capable of realization without too 
much difficulty—unlike the brilliant 
but stillborn Fort Worth project 
which apparently failed because it 
did not have this kind of support. 
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The Charles Centre, Baltimore 

The second scheme produced by 
local private initiative is for the 
Charles Centre, Baltimore. Conges- 
tion and decay in the central area 
resulted in business men and other 
private citizens raising $150,000 for 
the preparation of a plan by a 
newly created Planning Council. 
This scheme covers some 22 acres in 
an economic “valley”? between the 
retail area and financial district. It is 
a multi-level scheme again using the 
principle of separating vehicles and 
pedestrians and the idea of group- 
ing buildings around public spaces. 
Amongst other things it has an under- 
ground public transport tunnel, car 
parking for 4,000 cars, 2 million 
square feet of office space, 330,000 
square feet of commercial space, and 
an 800-bedroom hotel. The scheme 
is locally financed. Municipal in- 
vestment amounts to $25 million 
and private investment is $100 mil- 


A sport that numbered only 14 million boats 
of all kinds in 1930 now has more than 54 
million boats on the USA’s waterways. 

United States Information Service 
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lion. The theory is that new pro. 
perty tax revenue of $2 million a 
year will recoup the public expendi- 
ture over ashort period. Demolition of 
old buildings has begun and the new 
centre will soon begin to grow. 

Both schemes are large and com- 
prehensive and whilst they are pri- 
vately sponsored they also appear to 
be for the public good. Finance from 
local rather than outside speculative 
sources should ensure permanent 
interest in the schemes and possibly in 
their extension into other renewal 
areas. 


Another “Levittown” 


In New Jersey, thirty minutes by 
car from the heart of Philadelphia, 
William J. Levitt is building yet an- 
other of his world-famous ‘‘Levit- 
towns’. This one, which has grown 
from 850 people to 14,000 in three 
years, not only has a wide variety of 
‘“*homes”’ (never “‘houses’’) ranging in 
price from $13,000 to $25,000. It also 
includes five schools, a large swim- 
ming pool, and a pedestrian shopping 
centre surrounded by a sea of car park 
space—all provided by the builder. 
This is Levitt’s attempt to build a 
“community” rather than a dormi- 
tory. A brief visit does not enable one 
to form opinions about Levittown as 
a community, but at least it provides 
some of the social equipment neces- 
sary for the development of com- 
munal activities. The splendidly 
equipped and spacious houses (and 
Levitt has built 70,000 in all) are un- 
doubtedly excellent value for money, 
if undistinguished—or excessively dis- 
tinguished by gimmicks and orna- 
mentation—architecturally. Struc- 
turally they are extremely interesting: 
timber framing felt roofs, internal 
asbestos cladding, with external clad- 
ding or “‘skins” of brick, stone, and 
timber. The salesmen assure one that 
they should “‘last for ever’, though 


“for ever” may be very much less 
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than the 80 to 100 years life that we 
seek to give houses in Britain. And in 


USA: HOUSING 


Although it is officially stated that there is no housing shortage, 
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this, of course, our policy in Britain 
may be wrong. 


American cities are vigorously tackling the problem of slum- 


clearance. Public housing (for lower income groups) represents 
only 4 per cent of the total programme of 1-3 million a year. 


ing may best be illustrated by 

the following extract from a 
publication of the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency: 

“The home building industry in 
the United States produces quality 
housing in vast quantities. It is a 
highly successful operation carried on 
by free, vigorous, private enterprise. 
The role of government is directed to 
assisting the forces of private enter- 
prise and not to supplanting them. In 
other words, we have a partnership in 
which people themselves, the ulti- 
mate consumers, are the beneficiar- 
ies.”” 

It will be apparent from this that 
provision for the lower income group 
does not play nearly such an impor- 
tant part as it does in Great Britain. 

In Washington, for instance, we 


Tis METHOD Of providing hous- 


| were told there is no housing shortage, 





. less | 


although there are considerable areas 
which would be considered slums by 
any standards. A visit to some of these 
areas came as a surprise to some of us 
who had pictured the capital as the 
most monumental city in the world. 


Vigorous Slum-clearance 


This is not to suggest that any of the 
Cities visited is not tackling its slum 
problems; all are, most vigorously, 
and some of us envied their ability to 
raze the vast areas before commen- 
cing redevelopment. We were also 


by T. E. NORTH 


intrigued to find in one of these areas, 
in Washington, that the first building 
to be completed was by our standards 
a block of luxury flats. ‘This scheme by 
architect Pei included some well- 
designed terrace houses linked to the 
block by carefully laid-out gardens 
(with covered barbecue) and con- 
veniently placed car parks. 

But public housing, i.e. housing 
for the lower income groups, repre- 
sents only 4 per cent of the total pro- 
gramme, and of the families re- 
housed in public housing in Washing- 
ton, 94 per cent are negro. (The 
capital’s negro population is 55 per 
cent of the total.) 


System of Differential Rents 


The Federal Housing Association, 
one of the seven or eight organiza- 
tions dealing with housing in the 
USA, fixes differential rents for lower 
income groups, but cannot recom- 
mend a rent exceeding 20 per cent of 
income. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that floor-space standards 
are higher than in Great Britain and 
rents include the provision of cookers, 
refrigerators, and central heating. 

To qualify for public housing 
(equivalent to our local authority 
housing) incomes must not exceed 
approximately $4,000 for a family 
with one child, ranging up to $5,000 
for a family with ten children. If 
whilst in occupation its income 
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increases beyond the maximum, the 
family must vacate and find its own 
accommodation. 

It appears, therefore, that there are 
large sections of the community in the 
lower and middle income groups who 
are not catered for; at least, not in a 
co-ordinated manner. Private enter- 
prise to some extent fills this gap in 
various ways, and to encourage this 
another agency, the Federal Nation- 
al Housing Mortgage Association, 
guarantees mortgages. 

Unfortunately, too many private 
enterprise schemes are being executed 
as if land is inexhaustible, whereas 
downtown high-rise blocks for the 
lower income groups are frequently 
designed at a density of 400-500 per- 
sons per acre. The former have no 
parking problems and very fast roads 
to town centres; the latter already are 
grossly deficient in parking space. 

The statement that there is no 
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housing shortage might be confirmed 
by the fact that throughout the USA 


one family in five moves every year, | 


but the size of some of the slum prob. 
lems frightened some of us. 

To make overall comparisons js 
most difficult, but in generalizing one 
would say that higher income groups 
get better value for money than their 
counterparts in Great Britain. To 
some extent the same holds good for 
the lower income groups able to 
qualify for public housing, but they 
suffer from the multi-storey mono- 
tony necessary to attain the extremely 
high densities. 

Workmanship generally is ofa high 
order. Floor space is most generous by 
our standards, but is this not synony- 
mous with most of what we saw— 
highways, bridges, cars, shopping 
centres, steaks ? 

Cannot we break through the goo 
square feet for five persons ? 


USA: THE PENN-JERSEY PROJECT 


Several very substantial vesearch projects are being conducted and 
this article describes one which deals with a complex urban region. 


NE OF the most extensive re- 
QO gional planning studies now 
taking place in the United 

States is that for the entire region of 
Philadelphia within a radius of fifteen 
miles from the city centre. Under the 
leadership of Henry Fagin, a plan- 
ning team consisting of a variety of 
skills with the help of an electronic 
brain is making a searching study of 
the effect and trends of mass trans- 
port on the future development of the 
region. This is a forty-year plan and 
projections of populations and prob- 
lems extend to the year 2000. The 
group under Henry Fagin (town 
planner) follows Jaqueline Tyrwhitt’s 


by J. M. GORST 


concept of an “ideal planning team” 
and includes a public administrator, 
political scientist, lawyer, economist, 
land planner, geographer, civil engin- 
eer, traffic engineer, mass transport 
engineer, mathematician, processing 
expert, field surveyor, sociologist, and 
public information expert. 


“Thinking Machine” 


Fagin gave the Town and Country 
Planning Association group a most 
stimulating account of the work being 
undertaken by this “high-level think- 
ing machine’, and explained some d 
the basic concepts and underlying 
principles. He said that transport and 
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uses of land must be studied simul- 
taneously, and this meant all modes 
of transport including automobiles, 
buses, trains, bicycles, subways, and 
the rest. Transportation, as it exists, 
serves the existing needs, but in the 
long run it shapes the overall develop- 
ment in a region, and a regional 
approach to transportation problems 
is essential. Decisions relating to 
transportation must be a consensus of 
opinion of a large number of people 
and even larger numbers must be 
convinced that the proposals are 
realistic if they are to be backed with 
the full weight of a city’s initiative. 
Transport decisions are too important to 
leave to transport experts and the social, 
industrial, and economic aspects of 
the region must constantly be borne 
in mind. As he saw it, the function of 
the staff was to create visions which 
were not there before the staff came 
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into being! The study team refrained 
from making judgements in the belief 
that decisions about the region’s 
future were political and should be 
made by the people. The process 
should be continuous and day-to-day 
decisions as to whether money should 
be spent on new bridges or new 
schools all affected regional trans- 
portation. 

The computer was used to answer 
how 4 million people and an area of 
1,000 square miles would tend to 
develop. He said they were develop- 
ing a method of harnessing what was 
good in scientific methods to evaluate 
decisions. 

The money for the Penn—Jersey 
Study—$3,500,000 for the initial 
period of three years—was contri- 
buted from each of the local govern- 
ment units participating in the nine 
counties and two states of the region. 
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Plan Ahead with 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP 


Most essential reference for the local 
planner are Ordnance Survey large scale 
. . full of detailed and 
accurate information about every site, 
and especially useful for conceiving a 
scheme that suits its surroundings. They 
include, too, statutory exhibited and 
deposited maps illustrating town plan- 
ning schemes and boundary alterations. 


maps and plans . 


Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers 
PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 
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1:1250 (about 50 inches 
to one mile) and 1:2500 
National Grid Plans are 
available for many urban 
areas. 

Other plans and maps 
are: 1:2500 (County 
Series), 6 inches, 2} 
inches, 1 inch to the mile 
and smaller scales. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 


— 











Planning for the People 


Complaints voiced in this feature 
last year that the press took little 
notice of the great housing and plan- 
ning problems today facing us seem 
ungenerous now in view of a spate 
of articles which have appeared re- 
cently and seem to indicate some- 
thing of a revival of public interest. 
Having been addicted to The Times 
and the Observer for a life-time, my 
opportunities for knowing what other 
people read generally occur on Fri- 
days (when the greengrocer delivers 
lettuces wrapped in a tabloid), at the 
hairdressers, or in a railway carriage 
whilst the man opposite is at lunch. 
Glancing over the shoulders of fellow- 
sufferers on the tube, I noticed a series 
of articles in the Evening Standard 
praising the level of industrial enter- 
prise and initiative in new towns. A 
public opinion survey sponsored by 
the Daily Mail informs me that 75 per 
cent of the population are in favour 
of holding the green belt (at all 
costs ?). 

My children have now brought 
home two books from the junior 
library on life in the new towns, and I 
have become a devoted reader of Mr 
Edward Hulton’s Girl since they be- 
gan ‘“‘21 Newlands Park”’, a story of 
Haven New Town which has exciting 
possibilities and certainly does not ex- 
hibit any bias against new town life— 
so far. 


An Indirect Compliment 


We have long since ceased to ex- 
pect architects, in the mass, to be ob- 
jectiveabout new towns. Individually, 
they apologize for lame efforts on be- 
half of private clients by pointing to 
the unfortunate need for strict econ- 


omy and strict functionality which 
prevented the full flowering of the 
constructive genius. They do not 
seem to realize that parsimony to- 
wards the new towns was an even 
greater problem than it usually is in 


remembers Clough Williams-Ellis’s 
vain plea for 5 per cent extra to spend 
on every tenth house, or something 
of that order, to relieve monotony. If 
we do not produce Brasilias or Farstas 
it is not for lack of ability amongst 
our architects. 

In the tradition of sour comment, 
Mr Graeme Shankland’s piece in 
The Times supplement, published on 
the occasion of the opening of the 
Congress of the International Union 
of Architects, begins by saying they 


can make no claim to architectural | 


fame, but continues with somewhat 
grudging admissions such as that one 
or two of them justify a visit, and that 
socially they are successful. But one 
still feels that if this article is read by 
overseas visitors to the Congress, they 
will feel that British architects dis- 
own the new towns. 

It is therefore amusing to note that 
no fewer than twelve of the illustra- 
tions in the supplement (there were 
seventy-seven of them, and _ they 


covered old and new buildings, at | 


home and abroad) were from the new 
towns, and that a great many of the 
remainder featured work by archi- 
tects who had also built in them. One 
has the impression that when it comes 
to the point, the chroniclers of British 
architecture today will needs give a 
greater place to Crawley, Harlow, 
Hemel Hempstead, and Stevenage 
than the sneering conventions allow 
them to do at the present time. 
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| Hats off to Hook 


I see that Mr R. S. Hook, the 
Rector of Chelsea, has rejected nearly 
half a million pounds for his back- 
garden (between the Kings Road and 


| Fulham Road) offered, presumably, 


by some property developers. I ap- 
laud Mr Hook’s other-worldliness, 
his feeling that other matters are more 
important than cash. (If the Church 
Commissioners had taken the same 
view, of course, we should now have 
no clergy and perhaps no churches.) 
It may be easy for the rector to reject 
the chance of buying an easy life for 
himself, but much more difficult to 
resist the temptation to do a great 
deal of good with that half-million— 
there are parts of Chelsea where some 
of this money is needed. If this chance 
had been offered to me, I would have 
taken the money and used it, at least 
in part, for a campaign to publicize 
the land shortage which has now 
driven prices to these ridiculous 
levels. It must be assumed that the 
offer was based on the supposition 
that planning consent was available 
for building a block of flats on the 
site. This too makes one wonder: is 
Chelsea so well blessed with open 
spaces that it can afford to give up an 
oasis like Mr Hook’s garden (which 
gives pleasure to those who overlook 
it) without further thought ? Chelsea, 
Paddington, and Kensington share 
with Islington and Southwark the 
distinction of being the most over- 
crowded boroughs in London. 


_ A Manual for the Muddle-Headed 


Mr Lewis Keeble’s address given at 
the Annual Conference of the Town 
Planning Institute, ‘Planning at the 
Cross Roads’’, is to be commended as 
compulsory reading for our confused 
and bemused planners, lay and ex- 
pert, who are unable to reconcile the 
conflicting pressures tearing at their 
conscious and sub-conscious minds. 
Mr Keeble by no means praises all 
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that is done in the name of planning, 
but at least he can see what is needed, 
and that we have the potential re- 
sources to achieve it. He hits out 
equally at those who think that 
people can live decently at 200 to the 
acre, and those who would squander 
our scarce land resources by reserving 
acre plots for two affluent families in a 
crowded area. He blames the Minis- 
try for its passive attitude, and casti- 
gates the folly of charging one man on 
his own, however able, with the task 
of producing a coherent regional plan. 
He cogently argues for a much more 
positive attitude to green belts which 
must not be allowed to become merely 
areas where nothing is permitted— 
not even living. 

One extremely interesting illustra- 
tion of the “‘land shortage” red her- 
ring, which was new to me, was his 
demonstration that all the urban 
development required to house 45 
million people in England and Wales 
adequately, with associated industry, 
schools, and other services, and open 
spaces at the rate of 7 acres to 1,000 
people, and at densities no higher 
than forty persons to the acre, could 
be contained in a circle of a radius of 
less than forty miles (or the combined 
acreage of Devon and the West Rid- 
ing.) All the rest could be devoted to 
agriculture or open space! So much 
for the assertion that decent housing 
standards would mean gobbling up 
the whole countryside. 

Equally striking is his demonstra- 
tion that a town for 60,000 people at 
net residential densities of fifty people 
to the acre would have a radius of 
1-1 miles, Put this up to the urbanists’ 
dream of 160 to the acre, and the 
radius is reduced to 0-94 miles (or by 
about 300 yards). If we go down to the 
utopian densities of twenty to the 
acre, the radius is increased to 1°45 
miles (or by about 600 yards). These 
figures ought to be studied by all 
those who at present condemn people 
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to be slum-dwellers (or tower trog- 
lodytes) in perpetuity because of our 
land shortage. 


Let Not Your Right Hand Know 


The news that six more districts 
(ranging from Saltash to White- 
haven) have been taken off the list of 
development districts by the Board 
of Trade (because of improved em- 
ployment prospects) will be greeted 
with relief by all those interested in 
promoting the decentralization of in- 
dustry and population from our over- 
crowded cities. Nobody wishes to 
deny the importance of helping these 
areas, and we rejoice at their progress. 
But at present they constitute some- 
thing of a threat to the already creak- 
ing machinery of the Town Develop- 
ment Act, and even to the new towns. 
At present, Board of Trade officials, 
when faced with a firm which is not 
demonstrably tied to the area in 
which it is already operating, do 
everything in their power to persuade 
it to go far afield to these fringe 
areas in need of fresh industrial jobs. 
This often scares the firm into can- 
celling its plans for expansion alto- 
gether, especially when it is told 
that very little can be done about 
housing for the key workers. The pos- 
sibility of moving complete with key 
workers and even a substantial part 
of its labour force to a new or ex- 
panding town within thirty to fifty 
miles is not even mentioned. Un- 
officially, I understand that if under 
the new regional plans now being pre- 
pared by this Association, new towns 
or expansion schemes are designated 
at a greater distance than previously 
from the old centres, the Board of 
Trade may actually refuse Industrial 
Development Certificates if, in their 
opinion, the firm could move to 
Northern Ireland or Anglesey. Once 
this becomes known it will of course 
defeat the whole of our new planning 
policies. Is it not time for the Cabinet 
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to resolve this conflict between the | 


Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government? 


A Scale of Human Lives 


Some recent discussions on the pos- 
sibilities of injecting new life into the 
Forest of Dean area reveal a curious 
attitude on the part of the authorities 
towards the existing population of the 
area, 

The suggestion had been made that 
the small town of Lydney should be 
considerably expanded and should 
become a centre for other expansion 
projects to the north, in the old min- 
ing areas. 


This scheme is now objected to on | 
the grounds that the atomic power | 


stations now being built across the 


Severn estuary at Berkeley and Old- | 
bury make further development risky. | 


Now it seems to me that either these 
stations are perfectly safe and that 
there is no danger whatever from 
effluent or radiation or explosions, in 
which case it would not matter how 
many people lived a few miles away 
across the water, or else there is a 
definite risk, in which case they ought 
not be located anywhere near the 
smallest civilian settlement. 


there is no harm if the existing popu- 
lation of Dursley, Lydney, Thorn- 
bury, and other places (perhaps 
20,000 people in all) may be exposed 
to the hazards of these stations, but 
that it would be foolhardy to extend 
the risk to another 10,000. I recom- 
mend the eighteenth chapter of 
Genesis to those who have misgivings 
about the matter. 
WILLIAM SMALL 





One | 
would like to know by what logic the | 
authorities responsible judge that | 
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THE NEED FOR A LAND FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


This is a summary of a talk to the Planning Forum of the TCPA 


on 5 June 1961. 


two factors which are deterring 

local authorities from taking the 
initiative in invoking existing powers 
to secure comprehensive redevelop- 
ment are the multiplicity of owner- 
ships and the financial consequences 
of comprehensive acquisition. 


F ve tctor HAS shown that the 


Multiplicity of Ownership 


Except in the rare cases where, as 
the result of some historical accident 


| a large area of land is in one owner- 


ship, there is no practicable alterna- 
tive to compulsory purchase. Com- 
pulsory acquisition must be by a pub- 
lic authority. Except where the scale 
and scope of development justifies a 
body similar to a new town develop- 
ment corporation, the acquisition 
should be initiated by the local 
authority. In the case of central area 
redevelopment in particular it would 
be wrong to take away from the 
elected representatives the responsi- 
bility for reshaping their own town. 
There seem to be two alternative 
methods in using compulsory pur- 
chase: 


(a) outright compulsory purchase by 
the local authority ; 


(6) compulsory purchase invoked 
against unwilling sellers where a 
developer has collected say 80 per 
cent of an area but 20 per cent of 
the owners refuse to sell. This al- 
ternative did not seem proper as 
it could only result in the use of 
compulsion to profit a private 
interest. 


by HENRY W. WELLS 


The Cost of Acquisition 

Only the very largest authorities, 
such as the LCC, can afford to service 
the cost of comprehensive land ac- 
quisition until it is redeveloped and 
income producing. Normally it takes 
something like five years or more be- 
fore the cost of acquisition ceases to be 
a burden on the rates. As an example 
one can take the case of a local 
authority which has a central area 
redevelopment problem and whose 
product of 1d. rate amounts to 
£2,000. The central area of such a 
town might well cost £1 million to 
acquire. The local authority would 
have to carry loan charges on this sum 
for something like five years until the 
redevelopment is substantially com- 
pleted. This might well mean an in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. in the rates for this 
period: Thus the authority is likely to 
incur the enmity, not only of the 
owners whose premises had been com- 
pulsorily acquired, but of the whole 
body of ratepayers. 

The Town Development: Act re- 
cognizes this financial problem and 
allows the Minister to make capital 
grants towards the cost of basic ser- 
vices. But one cannot expect the 
central government to make capital 
grants to local authorities to tide them 
over an awkward period of three to 
five years after which time the re- 
development may well begin to show 
a profit. 


A Land Finance Corporation 


To bridge this gap would be one of 
the objects of a land finance*corpora- 
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tion. But an equally important object 
would be to average out the profitable 
and not so profitable redevelopments. 
A land finance corporation would 
hold all land compulsorily acquired 
and release it at its replanned value 
to private enterprise and local au- 
thorities. The effect of this arrange- 
ment would be that the increases 
and decreases in value due to the 
comprehensive replanning would be 
pooled on a national basis. Further- 
more, the areas which most required 
redeveloping but which were not 
obviously profitable would be assisted 
by the profits made out of the areas 
which were clearly financially profit- 
able—such as new shopping centres. 

Local authorities would operate 
their powers as at present but the 
initial cost of acquisition would be 
borne by the land finance corpora- 
tion who would hold the land tempor- 
arily. Opposition to compulsory pur- 
chase might perhaps be met by 
agreeing to pay 10 per cent above 
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the market value. Such a method 
of sweetening compulsory purchase 
would be better than giving owners 
and occupiers rights to have a finan- 
cial interest in the development or to 


be rehoused in the new plan. Many | 


occupiers are not in a position to re- 
occupy the larger and more expensive 
premises which result from redevelop- 
ment. 

To summarize, the proposed land 


finance corporation would have three | 


important merits: 


1. It would enable the profitable de. 


velopments to help finance the un. | 


profitable ones. 


2. It would ensure that the temporary 
financial burden did not fall on the 
rates. 


3. It would not injure the autonomy 
of local authority, but, on the con- 
trary, would save it from some of 
the unpopularity which flows from 





the initiation of comprehensive | 


redevelopment schemes, 


Scotland’s Fourth New Town 


On Friday, 30 June, HM the Queen 
visited old and new Gorbals and 
blessed the huge effort of Glasgow 
Corporation in progress there. On 
Tuesday, 4 July, her Secretary of 
State for Scotland made an announce- 
ment of crucial importance. The 
great word came at last that the 
Government has accepted that the 
time has now come to designate the 
fourth new town for Scotland. The 
Secretary of State is now satisfied that 
the most fruitful areas for the final 
choice are the counties of Midlothian 
and West Lothian. Consultations will 
be held at once with the three local 
authorities concerned, Glasgow and 
the two counties, and it is hoped to 
publish before the end of the year a 


draft order under the New Towns 
Act, so that work can start in 1962. 
The general area for final choice of 
site appears to be round about the 
Calders, on the upper reaches of the 
Lothian Almond, not far from the 
great new BMC factory on A8. 


If the thought is not too irreverent, } 


Glasgow Corporation must feel rather 
like the old woman with the pig at the 
stile, when the fire began to burn the 
stick, the stick began to beat the dog 
... and so ultimately the old woman 
was able to get home that night. The 
programme for New Glasgow can 
now hopefully go on. 

Further comment will appear in 
Scottish Notes in a later issue. 

ELIZABETH B, MITCHELL 
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A CENTURY OF POSTERS 


The British and London Poster Advertising Associations are now 


celebrating their centenary. The author of this article describes the 


growth of the outdoor advertising industry. 


HOUGH OUTDOOR advertising 
[om be traced back to Egyptian 

and Roman times, the industry 
began, in its modern form, in the 
early nineteenth century with the 
early surge of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the spread of factory goods and 
the supply of cheap paper and ink. 


Fly-Posting Buccaneers 

It was the day of the fly-poster, the 
buccaneer with a bucket of paste and 
a bundle of bills, who, in the early 
hours of the morning, would paste his 


by CHARLES WIDDUP 
bills on any vacant surface, dead wall, 
sides of houses, street doors, lamp 
posts, scaffolding. 

If he could cover up a rival’s work, 
so much the better, though such 
activities often led to early-morn- 
ing brawls. Violence among the fly- 
posters was in fact the reason for one 
of the first pieces of legislation to curb 
bill-posting, which was contained in 
Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan Police 
Act of 1839. 

The citizen was not the only one to 
grumble about this untidy and un- 


Old hoarding c. 1890 at Bolton. 
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An example of 1961 advertising in a London borough. ’ alo 
and 
reliable trade. The advertiser sus- successful, for just two years earlier,a lia" 
pected that most of the bills for whose meeting of Manchester and Midlands _ adv 
display he was paying were not  bill-posters had formed the United Am 
posted at all but dumped in a con- Kingdom Bill Posters’ Association, 199 
venient ditch or stacked in a tavern. and this year the heirs of that organi- _ lif 
The way was open for the Victorian zation, the British Poster Advertising cet 
business man to step in and establish Association and the London Poster vas 
his beloved system of progress and Advertising Association celebrate the | 8to 
profit by renting sites for hoardings centenary of organized bill-posting. 
and thus giving the advertiser value Long before London newspapers the 
for money. and commercial television could flood ' '¢| 
: , s the country with national advertising W® 
Renting of Site Begins campaigns, the bill-posters were offer-  P 
In London there were two pioneers. ing the thrusting Victorian manufac-  ™4 
Alexander Scott of Croydon rented turer the opportunity to placard his P®% 
an “External Paper Hanging Sta- wares through the length and breadth but 
tion” in Trafalgar Square, for which _ of the land. fin: 
he charged his clients a halfpenny The bill-posters were first in the,’ 
a yard. James Willing, a toll-gate field and I do not use the word idly. 4 
keeper progressed from letting siteson In the sprouting exuberance of the sha 
toll-houses to operating a regular sys- early days of advertising the most Se 
tem ofrenting hoarding sites through- wildly improbable places, beauty 
out London. In the north, Edward spots, rural scenes, and so on were _ the 
Sheldon, of Leeds, a bill-poster of ex- plastered with posters while in the 4” 
ceptional reliability for many years, towns, great banks of hoardings 8" 
returned home one morning in 1863 __ reared up to, and beyond, roof level. 
bruised in a scuffle with rival fly- At home and abroad, the outdoor | S¢ 
posters. His wife suggested thata way advertiser was everywhere. As E. S.} P0 
to peace and profit in the trade wasto Turner tells in The Shocking History of 
rent his ‘advertising stations’, to Advertising, sales slogans blossomed} 8” 
abandon the paste-pot and brush as__ from the rock canyons of Nevada to} !™* 
weapons, and to rely instead upon his __ the fiords of Norway. W. 
rights as a man of property. This proliferation of sales-pushing by 
It worked like a charm. Perhaps it began to excite public indignation, eb 
was the timing that made the idea so and the aesthetes banded together in J. 
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1893 to form SCAPA (the Society for 
the Checking of Abuses in Public Ad- 
vertising) now the Advisory Council 
for the Control of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing. 
There were many targets for their 
ammunition, with excesses at Winder- 
mere, Trafalgar Square, and Durham 
Cathedral, to mention a few. 


Uproar at Edinburgh and Dover 


The City of Edinburgh hit back 
sharply when a meat firm attempted 








to erect a monster advertisement 


' along the open side of Princes Street, 


and the corporation secured a Par- 
liamentary Bill which forbade any 
advertisement except under licence. 
An even greater uproar was caused in 
1900 by the notorious episode of the 
cliffs of Dover, on which an American 
cereal firm caused to be erected two 
vast advertisement panels, weighing 
8tons, and visible almost from France. 

SCAPA began a campaign to get 
the offending boards removed, and 
responsible opinion in the advertising 
world, including the poster firms, sup- 
ported them. The cereal firm re- 
mained obdurate, but Dover Cor- 
poration obtained a Bill on the Edin- 
burgh model and the boards were 
finally hauled down. 

The United Billposters’ Associa- 
tion, as it was then called, had a 
sharply developed public relations 
sense in the best meaning of the 
term. Bill-posters conceded much of 
the case advanced by the aesthetes 
and promoted their own cause by 
gradually improving the hoardings 
on which the advertiser increasingly 
used well-printed and well-designed 
posters. 

The work of reputable artists be- 
gan to appear on the hoardings. They 
included men such as Fred Walker, 
W. P. Frith, H. Stacey Marks, and— 
by dint of some fast talking by that 
ebullient advertising man, Thomas 
J. Barratt, of Pears Soap—Sir John 
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Millais, as represented by Bubbles. 
Indeed, Sir Edward J. Pointer, Presi- 
dent of the R.A. himself painted an 
advertisement for the Guardian Fire 
and Life Assurance Co. which cer- 
tainly touched the heights of re- 
spectability if not of art. 


National Control in 1907 


A stream of corporation bills, with 
varying provision for height of con- 
trol for hoardings, became an em- 
barrassment to the trade, and SCAPA 
and bill-posting representatives met 
to discuss national control under a 
general Act. The result was the Ad- 
vertisements Regulation Act, 1907, 
which limited local control to hoard- 
ings of over 12 feet and gave protec- 
tion to public parks, promenades, and 
landscapes. 

This spelt the end of the monstrous 
three and four-decker hoardings but 
the more enlightened poster con- 
tractors were already realizing that 
a crowded jumble of hoardings was 
poor value from an advertising point 
of view. 

Then came the First World War, 
and for the first time the importance 
of the poster as a medium of mass 
communication was recognized by 
the Government. By April 1915 no 
fewer than 3 million posters had been 
issued by the Government, including 
the immortal Kitchener poster, ad- 
mirable from all points of view, 
though one could not say the same 
about some others (““Daddy, what 
did YOU do in the Great War ?”’) 

After the war, the tide finally 
turned. The blatantly unrestricted 
laissez-faire of commercialism was 
over, though some of the odium still, 
unfairly, remains. After all, there are 
far more permanent memorials than 
posters of Victorian insensitivity still 
around us. 

Progressive firms began to confine 
the erection of their boards to shop- 
ping and industrial areas. The great 
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petrol companies removed their jar- 
ring rural signs. The poster organiza- 
tions voluntarily adopted a scheme 
for limiting displays on arterial roads. 


Fifty-one Areas of Special Control 
The effect of their awareness of 

public feeling has been demonstrated 

in recent years. The present law, the 
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merce, for the Government, and for 
local authorities. 

The emphasis now, and for some 
years, has been on what the trade 


calls ‘‘better presentation”, the de. | 
sign of neat, attractive panels which | 


not only do not detract from amenity, 
but may even add interest to the ur- 
ban scene. With the co-operation of 
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Town and Country Planning Act of architects, many designs have been|  T! 
1947, which controls all outdoor ad- tried, and a recent innovation js | ford 
vertising—to an extent unsuspected smaller panels, which can fit in har. | cour 
by the man in the street—gives local moniously with pedestrian areas, es. | Obse 
authorities the power to designate pecially in the redeveloped centres of | the 
areas of special control, in which the our towns. nur 
volume of advertising is draconically Although this is a matter rather | heh 
limited. Since the Act came into force beyond the control of poster site con- | visic 
fifty-one such areas have been desig- _ tractors, there is a growing interest in _ thes 
nated, covering most of the districts of improving the posters themselves, In _ tari¢ 
special historical or cultural interest. this connection, I would refer to the _ tatic 
The British and London Poster institution of the British Poster De-  grov 
Advertising Associations are rather sign Awards sponsored by the Coun. the: 
proud of the fact that from all these _ cil of Industrial Design in association _ plar 
areas of special control a total of only with such bodies as the Advertising are 
about 100 posters have had to be re- Association, the Civic Trust, and the | The 
moved, which, the Associations feel, _Townand Country Planning Associa- © stro 
is proof that their members have had _ tion. ' ford 
some regard for the amenities. Better posters, on better panels, alor 
It is now generally accepted that will give the poster industry some) 
the poster medium is an important reason for pride in the progress of a ing 
channel of communication for com- century. not 
mos 
beir 
~ 1] aa iaes- ess i 2 ~ 7) subs 
TCPA One-Day Study Tours 1961 was 
Town Building and Rebuilding Fai 
No. 1. Coventry: Wednesday, 20 September whe 
Central redevelopment, including the extended shopping precinct, multi- dire 
storey and rooftop car parking, new square and shopping arcade, Belgrade The 
Theatre, Cathedral, and a visit to Willenhall Wood Neighbourhood (planned pec' 
on the Radburn principle). lang 
No. 2 Basildon: Tuesday, 26 September full 
Development of a largely pedestrian shopping centre for a town with an ing. 
ultimate population of 100,000 but serving a region of some 200,000. Full ster 
discussion of the design, financial and other policies and problems. Also lom 
included will be a visit to housing areas developed to cope satisfactorily with scri 
100 per cent car ownership and garage or parking space provision. the 
Further details from the Director, TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, buil 
London, WC2 / eml 
—_— 4 Onan eee line , =| | ison 
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The publicity given to Lewis Mum- 
ford’s visit was one of the more en- 
couraging signs of our times. An 
Observer Profile, several columns in 
the other ‘“‘quality’” papers, and 
numerous invitations (most of which 
he had to decline) to take part in tele- 
vision and radio programmes, all 
these served not only as commen- 
taries on his high international repu- 
tation, but also to demonstrate the 


growing awareness in this country of 


the magnitude and complexity of the 
planning problems with which we 
are trying half-heartedly to grapple. 
There is increasing public support for 
strong planning policies, and Mum- 


‘ ford’s visit and words helped this 


panels, 
- some 
ss of a 


ti- 
de 
ed 


an 
ull 
Iso 
th 











along. 

His speech to the RIBA on receiv- 
ing their gold medal, however, was 
not well reported in the newspapers, 
most of the little space it received 
being given to his warning against 


subservience to the motor car. This 


was also the passage most loudly 
applauded by the architects present 
and a cynic wondered afterwards 
whether they were not wishfully 
directing his attack against engineers. 
The speech itself was in Mumford’s 
peculiarly elevated and involuted 
language and has to be studied for its 
full meaning. But a study is reward- 
ing. There can seldom have been a 
sterner assault on architectural mega- 
lomania, and his epigrammatic de- 


scription of ours as “‘the civilization of 


the disposable container”, with our 
buildings tending “‘more and more to 
embody its peculiar characteristic’, 
is one to be treasured. 
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Even so, one wonders how much 
notice will be taken of his demonstra- 
tion, by reference to the mammoth 
structures of Corbusier and van der 
Rohe, of the disasters resulting from 
the architect playing at sociology. 
Certainly his words will not be re- 
ported to the housing committees of 
our big cities as they authorize the 
building of yet more of the fan- 
tastically expensive honeycombs for 
humans in the new “‘municipal monu- 
mental”’ style. 


Architectural Critics: I and II 


The trend in fact seems set towards 
arrogance, not humility. Mr John 
Betjeman wrote in the Daily Tele- 
graph of 3 July that he found Shef- 
field’s enormous Park Hill flats “‘terri- 
fying and inhuman”, though he 
‘“‘became acclimatized”’ on walking 
about them. “‘Will they,” he asks, 
‘“‘make a _houseproud horizontal 
people apathetic and turn them into 
the machines they tend ?”” Mumford 
expressed the same fear. But no such 
qualms for Mr Rayner Banham, 
architectural critic of the New States- 
man. In the issue of 1 July, he describes 
the Park Hill I estate in terms which 
could be called lyrical were it not for 
the “new brutalist’’ literary style he 
affects. ‘‘It’s enormous: a thousand- 
odd dwellings in a single struc- 
ture, one-flat thick, that snakes and 
branches down a typically steep and 
difficult Sheffield site. At the bottom, 
it turns to make a thirteen-storey cliff 
hanging above the railway cuttings 
and the Sheaf valley. . . Park Hill I 
looks like a piece of architectural 
community building that is going to 
work out.” He then invites socio- 
logists ‘‘to tell us whether or not Park 
Hill’s vertically stacked streets con- 
firm or deny something that all 
architects passionately believe to be 
true—that community is a quality 
that can be designed.” 

Now, few experienced sociologists 
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can satisfactorily define the term 
“community”, though students of 
sociology seem able to classify it by 
degrees and speak of ‘‘the integrated 
community”’ as the summit of social 
endeavour. It is clear, however, that 
for Mr Banham, community is syno- 
nymous with matiness (or matey- 
ness) and his thesis is the familiar one: 
huddle people closer together, ar- 
range their front doors and accesses so 
that their paths must frequently cross, 
and they will quickly become more 
sociable and community-conscious. 
This is a naive and unwarranted as- 
sumption, but one dear to the hearts 
of many architects and critics. By this 
piece of bogus sociology they attempt 
to give social respectability to a blind 
aesthetic prejudice in favour of 
urbanity, drama, excitement, and 
impact, or whatever euphoric expres- 
sions are currently fashionable. Too 
many people who ought to know 
better have fallen for it. 

One wonders if housing committees 
ever question their architects’ quali- 
fications to make even the most 
simple social judgement. Certainly 
there is nothing in the architect’s 
training which enables him to do so, 
and the emphasis on the architect as 
artist is a positive disqualification— 
nor is this to claim that the emphasis 
is wrong. What needs to be realized is 
that it is the simplest kind of ratio- 
cination which is applied: this looks 
wonderful/awful, therefore it must be 
wonderful/awful to live in. 


Architectural Critic: III 


Mr Kenneth Robinson, writing in 
the Spectator of 7 July, says that inter- 
national congresses “‘really do lift the 
lid off the profession and leave you 
wondering what architects are for. 
Are they egocentrics, longing to 
experiment with new materials at 
their clients’ expense, in a joyous 
aesthetic exercise? Are they solid, 
socially conscious members of the 
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community? Do they ever agree 
about anything?’ What makes Mr) 
Robinson’s article so notable is not | 
just that he asks these loaded ques. | 
tions, and may now go on asking | 
them, but for his account of how the | 
lecture by Polish architect-politician 
Hryniewiecki made him “realize that 
those of us who write about architec. | 
ture are inclined to drive at high | 
speeds through new towns or post: | 
war housing estates registering noisy 
displeasure because we are not 
‘aesthetically satisfied’ by experi- | 
ments which have brought decent 
living conditions to thousands of 
people. Why is it so easy to forget that | 
ten million people in this country are | 
still living in slums ?”’ If this statement 
has the influence it should on Mr 
Robinson’s future commentaries in 
the Spectator and the Observer, he may | 
in turn become—and deservedly so— 
more influential than any of his critic 
colleagues. And he may even become 
a good influence on Mr Banham, Mr 
Furneaux Jordan, Mr Richards, Mr 
Nairn, et al. 


Mumford at the TCPA 


On 28 June, the day after receiving 
the RIBA gold medal, Lewis Mun- 
ford and his charming wife were the 
guests at dinner of a dozen leading 
members of the Association and their 
wives. A free and easy after-dinner 
discussion ranged over the trends and 
problems in organizing economic and 
social life on the metropolitan region 
scale, desirable forms in city re 
development, and neighbourhood 
planning and open spaces in new| 
towns. On the first, he paid tribute to 
“Ebenezer Howard’s remarkable in- 
sight in foreseeing that the urban 
region was the long-range planning 
problem and objective’. On_ the 
second, he thought that the Span 
schemes were by far the best he had 
seen, and infinitely superior in every 
way to high-rise blocks and towers. 
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> On the third, he said that “‘the new 
‘towns are biologically the most 
successful environments we have 
created’, and that “‘the neighbour- 
hood is an essential organism of a 
' fuller life.”” His only criticism, a quite 
' minor one when viewed against the 
' scale of the achievement the new 
| towns represented, was that separate 
' neighbourhoods, and the built-up 
' parts of individual neighbourhoods, 
should have been drawn closer to- 
| gether by siting large open spaces and 
playing fields on the town’s edge. 
The great pity about all this was 
that Mumford was not saying it to a 
| much wider audience. Much of it will 
' bein his book, The City in History, due 
to be published in October. But here 
one fears that the professional aes- 
_ thetes who will review it, like those 
_ who in the main wrote about him and 
his visit, will seek to interpret Mum- 
ford as postulating an architectural 
solution to major social and economic 
problems, and this is something he 
himself would strenuously disavow. 
Ww. T. 


) 


_ Inquiry into Planning 
Faster population growth, bursting 
cities, nearly a million more vehicles a 
year, and intensifying development 
_ of all kinds are producing problems 
and challenges more urgent and more 
powerful than modern planning has 
till now had to face. This year’s Town 
and Country Planning Association 
Conference (on Wednesday 25 and 
Thursday 26 October at Church 
House, Westminster) is entitled “‘In- 
quiry into Planning” and will con- 
sider whether the machinery of plan- 
ning, both in central and local govern- 
ment, is organized and equipped for 
the task of formulating compre- 
hensive policies and carrying them 
through. The conference will be 
opened by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and speakers 
include Professor Michael Wise of 
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the London School of Economics on 
“The Land, the People, and the 
Plans’’, Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD, 
Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Local Government in Greater 
London, on “Planning and the Local 
Government System’, Sir John Wrig- 
ley, KBE, formerly Deputy Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on “Planning and Cen- 
tral Government” and Mr Peter Self, 
MA, Chairman of Executive, TCPA, 
on ““The Quest for Policies’. 

The dinner in honour of Sir 
Frederic J. Osborn on his retirement 
as Chairman of Executive which was 
to have been held on 22 June and 
had to be postponed because of Sir 
Frederic’s illness, will be combined 
with the National Conference Dinner 
on Wednesday, 25 October, at the 
Connaught Rooms. The Rt Hon. 
Lord Salter of Kidlington, GBE, KcB, 
will be in the chair. Speakers will 
include the Rt Hon. Henry Brooke, 
MP, Mr Desmond Donnelly, mp, and 
Sir William Hart, cme. 





S. L. G. BEAUFOY 


With deep regret we record the 
death at the age of sixty-one of 
Samuel L. G. Beaufoy, cBE, pprTPt, 
FRIBA, which occurred while he was 
attending the Llandudno Conference 
of the Town Planning Institute at 
the end of May. As Chief Technical 
Planner of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, and in the 
last few years as Chief Housing and 
Planning Inspector, he was well 
known and highly liked and respect- 
ed. He was President of the TPI in 
1952-3, and served for several years 
on the Bureau of the International 
Federation for Housing and Planning. 
His cheerful and kindly personality 
will be sadly missed in planning 
circles. 
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Legal Notes 




















Although it is not normally an 
offence to carry out development 
without planning permission, failure 
to comply with an enforcement notice 
is an offence punishable by fine. The 
maximum fine on conviction is now 
£100 but, if the offence continues 
after conviction, a daily fine of £20 
may be incurred. 

The recent case of R v Chertsey 
Justices ex parte Franks concerned the 
period over which these daily fines 
can be imposed. An enforcement 
notice had been served on F. in 
October 1957 in respect of the un- 
authorized use of a caravan site. F. 
failed to comply with the notice and 
was convicted in July 1958. He never- 
theless continued to use the caravan 
site and in December 1958 he was 
fined £334, representing a daily fine 
of £2 for 167 days. On 13 November 
1959, a further information was laid 
against him, but the case was not 
heard until March 1960 when he was 
fined £1,398, that is, 466 days at £3. 

On appeal, the Divisional Court 
held that the offence was a continuing 
one and accordingly section 104 of the 
Magistrates Court Act, 1952, pre- 
vented the magistrates from hearing 
the information in so far as it alleged 
an offence committed six months be- 
fore its date. As a result the fine must 
be limited to the number of days 
which had elapsed since 13 May 1959; 
that is, six months prior to the laying 
of the information in November. 

The moral is that local authorities 
should prosecute persistent offenders 
at least once every six months. It 
should also be remembered that the 
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Attorney General can apply to the | 
High Court in such cases for an 
injunction. 

A Purchase Notice 


The decision of the Lands Tribunal | 
in Essex Incorporated Congregational | 
Union v Essex County Council removes 
the doubts which had existed as to} 
whether churches and other bodies | 
not paying rates could serve a pur. | 
chase notice under Part rv of the T & | 
CP Act, 1959. These purchase notices 
can be served by the owner-occupier | 
of an agricultural unit and the resi- | 
dential owner-occupier of a heredita- 
ment irrespective of rateable value, 
and by the owner-occupier of any 
other hereditament up to a rateable 
value of £250. 

The Essex Congregational Union 
had served a notice requiring the 
county council to purchase the site of 
a chapel affected by a proposed road 
scheme. The council contended that 
the claimants did not qualify because 
a church exempt from rates had no , 
rateable value. 

The Tribunal rejected this conten- 
tion. The object of the provision was 
to set a financial limit in respect of 
land which would otherwise qualify. 
The land in question appeared in the 
valuation list, but was shown as 
exempt. As it was exempt it could not 
exceed the limit. 





Advertisement Appeals 


During 1960 the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
dealt with 1,549 advertisement ap- 
peals. All but sixteen were dealt with 
by correspondence, although in every 
case an officer of the Department 
visited the site and in some cases was 
accompanied by representatives 0 
the parties to the appeal. Of 854 
appeals relating to posters, 145 were 
allowed; the other appeals related 
either to public information panels 0! 
to trade signs, 212 being allowed. 

A, E, TELLING 
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THE SOUTH BUILDS. By Edward 
Waugh, AIA, ARIBA, and Elizabeth 
Waugh with Henry L. Kamphoefner. 
Oxford University Press (North Carolina 
University Press). £5. 

What springs to our minds when 
we read of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
New Orleans, Virginia, and Dixie? 
These names normally conjure up the 
history of the Southern States of the 
USA, with all their old glories and 
defeats over the passage of time. 
Should we think in terms of architec- 
ture, then undoubtedly we would see 
in our minds the adaptation of Eng- 
lish Georgian, the evolution of the 
Colonial style, the two-storeyed cover- 
ed-balcony-fronted houses and all the 
romantic effects of the 
styles which took place in the first 
half of the nineteenth century which 
had their vogue in the South, as well 
as in Western civilization. 

This book, which is about modern 
architecture in the Southern States 
of the USA, comes as a shock in some 
respects, but nevertheless a very 
pleasant one. The authors have put 
between its covers a well-written 
and illustrated documentary of the 
achievements of the Southern States 
in modern building, in both design 
and constructional techniques, which 
makes us realize that the modern 
architectural idiom is more inter- 
national than we thought and is 
rapidly establishing itself in centres 
known for their deep-rooted roman- 
ticism. 

Undoubtedly the influence of Mies 
van der Rohe, Wright, and Corbusier 


revival of 
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have replaced the old timber styles of 
construction. That is not to say, how. 
ever, that the Southern architects 
have not found and used very success- 
fully new timber techniques, includ- 
ing laminated hyperbolic paraboloids 
in roofing. In fact, they have achieved 
practically everything that has been 


done by their Northern cousins and 
t 


others in Western Europe. 

The book very successfully illus- 
trates the effect of climate on the 
various buildings, which range from 
houses to universities and civic cen- 
tres. One sees, too, that the need of the 
covered double balcony, the high 
portico, and the screening from sun- 
light still remains, although carried 
out in an entirely different form from 
what we would normally imagine 
would be the case. 

The influence of the Scandinavians 
and Wright is obvious in the modern 
houses, and of Mies van der Rohe in 
the schools. Many of the latter are 
raised above ground with playgrounds 
under—a point we might take note of 
in this country, where space is far 
more limited. Some of the public 
buildings are ordinary, but on clean 
modern lines; others are spectacular, 
particularly the sports centres, where 
there seems to have been greater 
freedom in design. What little town 
planning is illustrated shows no great 
thought. Indeed, the scheme for the 
Eastgate Shopping Centre at Chata- 
nooga is another typical American 
out-town supermarket, surrounded 
by vast car parks and sprawling resi- 
dential development. Other schemes 
suggest a beaux-aris approach to 
planning, particularly that of the 
Capitol Hill project in Nashville. 

Generally the book conveys a re- 
freshing approach to architecture by 
the Southern States. Although the 
move is late (1950s), compared with 
the rest of the world, a real contribu- 





is very evident in these new build- } 
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tion is being made. If there is any 
criticism, it is on the grounds of copy- 
ing existing successful ideas from else- 
where, but where this has been done 
the result has been well adapted to 
the particular needs of the South. 

The book deserves a place in all 
architectural libraries and is well 
worth having by all those interested 
in architecture and planning gener- 
ally. 

L. G. VINCENT 


ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND: A 
STUDY IN TOWN-PLAN ANALYSIS. By 
M. R. G. Conzen, MA. Published for the 
Institute of British Geographers by Philips 
(London) 1960. 25s. 

This study by the senior lecturer in 
geography at King’s College, New- 
castle, shows how the form and layout 
ofasmall, but important and distinct- 
ive Northumbrian town have evolved 
over the past thousand years. Intend- 
ed primarily to fill a gap in urban 
geography, the study will also be of 
interest to town planners, for it pro- 
vides the type of detailed history 
which they would often like to have 
but could rarely justify spending time 
and money on. 

The author is concerned only with 
the “town-plan’—the pattern of 
streets and plots and building blocks, 
but recognizes that the full story of a 
town’s growth lies as much in its 
townscape and land-use pattern. In 
fact he finds it difficult to confine him- 
self to the town-plan when this is so 
closely interrelated with the other 
elements, and much interesting in- 
formation is provided on the eco- 
nomic, social, and aesthetic back- 
ground of Alnwick throughout the 
centuries. 

Continually, as one would expect, 
the form of the town-plan in each 
historical period reflects the functions 
of the town arising from the nature of 
its site and its regional context. Thus 
we see Alnwick developing from a 
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AUSTRALIA 


TOWN PLANNING 
STAFF 
N.S.W. DEPARTMENT OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Applications are invited for: 
Salary (£A) 


Town Planners 2,041 /2,106 

Assistant Town Planners: 
(Certificated) 1,786/1,821 
(Uncertificated) 1,626/1,706 

QUALIFICATIONS: 


University Degree in appropriate 
Faculties of recognized universities, 
including studies in either Architec- 
ture, Engineering, Surveying, Mathe- 
matics, Economics, Geography or 
Geology. Corporate Membership of 
the Instution of Engineers, the Royal 
Institute of Architects or the Institu- 
tion of Surveyors and/or Associate 
Membership of the Town Planning 
Institute, London. University gradu- 
ates in Economics, Geography, or 
Geology who apply must have had 
experience in town planning also. 

Status and salary on appointment 
determined according to qualifica- 
tions-and previous experience. Certi- 
fication as a Town Planner in New 
South Wales is contingent upon com- 
pletion of qualifications under the 
Local Government Act. 

Permanent appointment available 
with superannuation, sick and ex- 
tended leave benefits. 

Passage to New South Wales for 
successful applicants and family 
under eighteen years of age. 

For further particulars and 
application forms please write to 
The Agent General 
for New South Wales, 

56 Strand, London, WC2 
with whom four copies of applica- 
tions (including a recent photograph 
of the applicant) should be lodged by 

20 August 1961. 
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cluster of houses at a route fork into a 
garrison town, a transit centre, and 
now an important rural service cen- 
tre. 

Mr Conzen provides a useful classi- 
fication and notation for the analysis 
of a town-plan, dividing Alnwick 
into the plan-units of kernel or core, 
inner and outer fringe belts, and ar- 
terial ribbons ; each comprising street- 
systems, plot patterns, and _block- 
plans. Alternatively we are shown 
Georgian, Victorian, and Modern 
“accretions’—a word like sprawl 
which aptly describes haphazard un- 
planned development. 

This is an historical rather than a 
forward-looking study, but for plan- 
ners particular interest attaches to the 
evident persistence of a street and 
plot layout once laid down, and, con- 
versely, to the historical associations 
of certain parts of the street system. 
The former should give us pause 
whenever we tend to dash off a lay- 
out, and the latter provides one more 
criterion for a conservation survey. 

The study is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of Alnwick today, and by 
analytical maps relating to various 
periods in its history. The latter re- 
quire concentrated study, being em- 
bellished, like the text, with technical 
and unusual words and symbols. 
However, in theory at any rate more 
planners can now cope with studies 
such as this, for since the writing of 
the Schuster Report geographers 
have come to play a large part in town 
and country planning; recent figures 
showing that a majority of the gradu- 
ates in county planning departments 
hold, in fact, geography degrees. 

P. D. MCGOVERN 


CITIES IN FLOOD. The Problems of 
Urban Growth. By Peter Self. Faber 
and Faber. 30s. 

A review of the second edition will 
appear in the September issue of 
TOWN AND CouNtTRY PLANNING, 
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MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 


SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres’ common 


and facing 


bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation 
by Direct Works Department 
this recently completed 
scheme comprises 711 
dwellings in nine 10-storey 
blocks, three 11-storey blocks, 
and a single smaller block of 
six shops with maisonettes 
above. The scheme was started 
eighteen months ago. 


City Engineer 

G. A. McWilliam, B.sc., A.M.1.C E., 
A.R.I.C.S., M.I.MUN.E, 

Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
Lancs. 


Architects 

Cruickshank & Seward, 

Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 
Manchester 3 


Contractors 

City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
General Manager : 

Stephen W. Johnson, F.st0G.s 1., 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 

Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


—§in the service of the building industry 


PHORPRES 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH li 
BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 


Midland District Office: Prudential Building, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: Royal London Buildings, Baldwin Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 230045 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 








